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ai | POETRY. “With those stones and craigs to roll down on a 
marching army, the place well dé@fiés. storm and~ as- | 
~ — sault, and a hundred on the height ‘would overmatch 
thousands below.” | 
rih THE SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL. He then turned to address a few words, with all 
oa oe ae the far-famed courtesy of Norman and Frank, to the | 
* | Welsh guards at the, outposts. They. were picked 
4 Doth not the soul the body sway men; the strongest and best armed and beat fed of the 
| if And the responding plastic clay _|}group. But they shook their heads, and answered 
rR | Receive the impress every hour not, gazing at him fiercely, and showing their white 
: _ Of the pervading spirits power? | teeth, as dogs at a bear before they are loosened from | 
The finer essence which inlies the band. 
expression finde + “They me not, poor languageless gava- 
nd ontwa ; ” 
Look iaward if thon wouldst be fair; their own jargon.” 
“|| To beauty guide the feelings there, r “Nay,” said the Welsh monk, who, th of a ti- 
oat '| val tribe from South Wales, and at the ce of Har. 
ther | old, was esteemed throughout the land forpurity and 
wal And inward beanty’s forms of grace learning, “they will not open- theis monttis till the 
| “Dismiss us unheard!” repeated the punttilious Nor- | 
man; “even this poor king can searcely be 
low’ | f apwerd trained, the heaven-born soul so strange to all comely and gentle usage, a8 to put . 
(Go and eave such insult on Guillanme Mallet de Graville, Bat,” 
“ro 
cloth thee with its pity vised of my tame and 
3o by the glorious might of mind, art to be spokesman, I marvel why Harold should : 
have prayed my services all, and at the of 
subjecting a Norman knight to affronts contumélions,” || 
“Peradventure,” replied Evan, “peradventure thou 
And let the heart rich coloring give, hast something to whisper apart to the king, which, 
| | And bid the beanteous statue live, as a stranger and warrior, none will venture to ques- {| 
| tion; but which from me, as a countryman and priest, 
excite the jealous suspicions of those around 
| conceive thee,” said De Graville. “ see 
| HARO LD, are the Path and 
“Tee mini, yon chief with the mantle and circ gold 
THR LAST. OF his head, is the that so spitted and scratch- 
in the melée last night.” 
in| _| “Heed well thy tongue,” said Evan, alarmed, “no | 
| jests with the leader of men.” 
a Cortenem.) Therewith the knight drew up his spare but stately 
THE LION IN HIS LAIR. robe with grace and dignity, 
ec 
fj Meanwhile the knight and the monk woieaitt below ) Down the pass, one by one, came first the chiefs, . 
B| *t the terrible pass, which then lay between the ivileged by birth to attend the king; and each, as 
rowned, with a sense of horror and weight ing | Upper side, am n 
| up, the knight murmured— — . | Then a banner, tattered and torn, with yb lion en- 
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sign that the Welsh princes had substituted for the 

if uatioual dragon, which the Saxons of Wessex had 
appropriated to themselves, preceded the steps of the 
king. Behind him came his falconer and bard, and 
the rest of his scanty household. The king halted in 
the pass, a few steps from the Norman knight; and 
Mallet de Graville, though accustomed to the majestic 
mein of Duke William, and practised state of the 
princes of France and Flanders, felt an involuntary 
thrill of admiration at the bearing of the great child 
of Nature with his foot on his father’s soil. 

Small and slight as was his stature, worn and rag- 
ged‘his mantle of state, there was that in the erect 
mein. and steady eye of the Cymrian hero, which 
showed one conscious of authority, and potent in will; 


“and the wave of his hand to the knight was the ges- 


ture of a prince on his throne. Nor, indeed, was that 
brave and ill-fated chief without some irregular gleams 
of mental cultivation, which, under happier auspices, 
might have centered into steadfast light. Though 
the learning which had once existed in Wales (the 
last legacy of Rome) had long since expired in Lroil 
and blood, and youths no longer flocked to the colleges 
of Caerleon, and priests no longer adorned the casuis- 
tical theology of the age, Gryffyth himself, the son of 


@ wise and famous father, had received an education 
beyond the average of Saxon kings. But, intensely . 
national, his mind had turned from the literature of- 
_Rome, to the legends, and songs, and chronicles of 
his land; and if he is the best scholar who best-under- 
stands liis own tongue and its treasures, Gryffyth was 


the most erudite prince of his age. His natural tal 


ents, for war especially, were considerable; and judged ~ 


fairly—not as mated with an empty treasury, without 
other army than the capricious will of his subjects 
afforded, and amidst his bitterest foes in the jealous 
chiefs of his own country, against the disciplined 


force, and comparative civilization of the Saxon—but 


as compared with all.the other princes of Wales, in 


warfare, to which he was habituated, and in which 


chances were even, the fallen son of Llewellyn had 
been the most renowned leader that Cymry col teven 
since the death of the great Roderic. 

So there he stood, his attendants ghastly with fam- 


-ine, drawn up on the unequal ground; above, on the 


heights, and rising from the stone craigs, long 
lines of spears artfully lag and, watching him with 
at in his rear, the Traitor 


“Speak, father, or chief,” said the Welsh king in 
his native tongue; “what would Harold, the earl, 


with Gryffyth, the king?” 


‘Then the monk took up the word and spoke. | 
“Health to Gryffyth-ap-Llewellyn, his chiefs, and 
Thus saith Harold, King Eward’s thegn:. 
‘By land all the passes are watched, -by sea all the 
waves are our own. Our swords rest in our sheaths, 


but famine marches each hour to gride and slay. In- 


stead of sure death from hunger, take sure life from 
the fue. Free anys to’all, chiefs and people, and 
safe return to their homes, save Gryffyth alone. Let 
him come forth, not as a victim and outlaw, not with 
ped hands, but as chief meeting 
chief, with his household of state Herold will. meet 
himin honor atthe gates of the fort. Let Gryffyth sub- 
King Edward, and. ride with Harold to the 


© 


court of Basileus. Harold promises him life, and will 


- 


.close to Gryffyth, pressed the ring into the king’s hand, 


plead for his pardon. And, though the of this 
realm, and the fortune of war, forbid Harold to say, 
‘Thou-shalt yet be a king,’ yet thy crown, son of 
Llewellyn, shall at least be assured in the line of thy 
fathers, and the race of Cadwallader shall still reign, 
in Cymry.” 

The monk paused, and hope and joy were in the 
faces of the chiefs, while two of the traitor three 
suddenly left their post, and sped to tell the mess 
to the spearmen and multitudes above, Modred the 


| third conspirator, laid his hand on his hilt, and stole 


near to see the face of the king;—the face of the king 
was dark and angry, as a midnight of storm. 

Then, raising the cross on high, Evan resumed. 

‘And I, though of the people of Gwentland, which 
the arms of Gryffyth have wasted, and whose prince 
fell beneath Gryffyth’s sword on the hearth of this 
hall—I, as God’s servant, the brother of all I behold, 
and as son of the soil, mourning over the slaughter of 
its latest defenders—I, by this symbol of love and 
command, which I raise to the heaven, adjure thee, 0 
king, to give ear to the mission of peace, to east down 
the grim pride of earth. And instead of the crown of 
a day fix thy hopes on a crown everlasting. For |’ 
much shall be forgiven thee in thine hour of pom 
and of conquest, if now thou savest from doom an 
from death the last lives over which thou art lord.” 

It was during this solemn appeal that the knight 
marking the sign announced to him, and drawin 


and whispered—‘Obey by this 
est Harold is true, and thine h 
people.” 

The king cast a haggard eye at the speaker, and 
then at the ring, over which his hand closed with a 
convulsive spasm. And at that dread instant the man 
prevailed over the king; and far away from people 
and monk, from adjuration and duty, fled his heart on 
the wings of the storm—fled to the cold wife he dis- 
trusted; and the pledge that should assure him of life, 
seemed as a love-token insulting his fall. Amidst all 
the roar of roused passions, loudest of all was the 
hiss of the jealous fiend. 

As the monk ceased, the thrill of the audience was } 
perceptible, and a deep silence was followed by a 
general murmur, as if to constrain the king. - | 

The pride of the despot chief rose up as if to sec f 
ond the wrath of the suspecting man. The red spot 
flushed the dark cheek, and he tossed the neglected } 
hair from his brow. | 

He made one stride towards the monk, and said, in 
a voice loud, and deep, and slow, rolling far up the | 
hill— 

“Monk, thou hast said; and now hear the reply of j 
the son of Llewellyn, the true heir of Roderic the } 
Great, who from the heights of Eryri, saw all the | 
lands of the Cymrian sleeping under the a 5 of 
Uther. King was I born, and king will’ I die. ! 
will not ride by the side of the Saxon to the feet of 
Edward, the son of the spoiler. I will not, to pur 
chase base life, surrender the claim, vain before me? 
and the hour, but solemn before God and posterity— | 
the claim of my line and my le. Britian § | 
ours—all the Island of Pines. And the children o! 
Hengist are traitors and rebels—not the heirs of 
Ambrosius and Uther. Say to Harold the Saxo, 
‘You have left us but the tomb of the Druid and tbe 
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hills of the eagle; but freedom and royalty are ours, 
in life and in death—not for you to demand them, not 
for us to betray.” Nor fear ye, O my chiefs, few, but 
unmatched in glory and truth; fear not ye to perish 
by the hunger thus denounced as our doom, on these 
heights that command the fruits of our own fields! 
No, die we may, but not mute and revengeless. Go 
back, whispcring warrior; go back, false son of 


- Cymry—and tell Harold to look well to his walls and 


his trenches. We will vouchsafe him grace for his 

ce—we will not take him by surprise, nor under 
cloud of the night. With the gleam of our spears 
and the clash of our shields, we will come from the 
hill; and, famine-worn as he deems us, hold a feast in 
his walls which the vultures of Snowdon plume their 
pinions to share!” 


“Rash man and unhappy!” cried the monk, ‘what 
curse drawest thou down on thy head! Wilt thou be 
the murtherer of thy men in strife unavailing and 
vain? Heaven holds thee guilty ofall the blood thou 
shalt cause to be shed.” 


“Be dumb!—hush thy screech, lying raven!’ ex- 
claimed Gryffyth, his eyes darting fire, and his slight 
form dilating. ‘Once, priest ol monk went before 
us to inspire, not to daunt; and our cry, Alleluia! 
was taught us by the saints of the Church, on the day 
when Saxons fierce and many as Harold’s, fell on the 
field of Maes-Garmen. No, the curse ison the head 
of the invader, not on those who defend hearth and 
altar. Yea, as the song to the bard, the curse lea 
through my veins, and rushes forth from my lips. By 
the land they have ravaged; by the gore they have 
spilt; on these crags, our last refuge; below the cairn 
on yon hights, where the-dead stir to hear me—I 
latinch the curse of the wronged and the doomed on 
the children of Hengist! They in turn shall know 
the steel of the stronger—their crown shall be shiver- 
ed as glass, and their nobles be as slaves in the land, 
And the line of Hengist and Cerdic shall be raised 
from the roll of empire. And the ghosts of our fath- 
ers Shall glide, appeased, over the grave of their na- 
tion. But we—we, though weak in the body, in the 
soul shall be strong to the last! The plowshare may 
pass over our cities, but the soil shall be trod by our 
steps, and our deeds keep our language alive in the 
songs of our bards. Nor, in the great judgment day, 
shall any race but the race of Cymry rise from their 
graves in this corner of earth, to answer for the sins 
of the brave!” 


So impressive the voice, so good the brow, and sub-" 
lime the wild gesture of the king, as he thus spoke, 
that not only the monk himself was awed; not only, 
though he understood not the words, did the Norman 
knight bow his head, as a child, when the lightning 
he fears as by instinct, flashes out from the cloud— 
but even the sullen and wide-spreading discontent at 
work among most of the chiefs was arrested for a mo- 
ment. But the spearmen and muititude above, excit- 
ed by the tidings of safety to life, and worn out by re- 
peated defeat, and the dread fear of famine, too” re- 
mote to hear the king, were listening eagerly to the 
insidious addresses of the two stealthy conspirators, 
creeping from rank to rank; and already they began 
to sway and move, and sweep slowly down toward 
the king. 


Recovering his surprise, the Norman again neared 
Gryffyth, and began to re-urge his mission of peace. 
But the chief waved him back sternly, and said aloud, 
though in Saxon:— 


This much alone, take thou back as answer:—‘l 
thank the earl, for myself, my queen, and my people. 
Noble have been his courtesies as foe; as foe 1 thank 
him—as king, defy. The torque he hath returned to 
my hand, he shall see again ere the sun shall set; 
Messengers, ye are auswered; withdraw and speed 
fast, that we may pass not your steps on the road.” 


The monk sighed, and cast a look of holy compas- 
sion over the circle; and a pleased man was he to see 
in the faces of most there, that the king was alone in 
his fierce defiance. Then lifting ‘again the rod, he 
turned away, and with him went the: Norman. | 


The retirement of the messengers was the signal 
for one burst of remonstrance from the chiefs—the 
signal for the voice and the deeds of the Fatal Three, 
Down from the hights sprang and rushed the angry 
and turbulent rultitudes; round the king came the 
bard and the falconer, and some faithful few. 


The great uproar*of many voices caused the monk 

and the knight to pause abruptly in their descent, and 
turn to look behind: They could see the crowd rush- 

ing down from the higher ore but on the spot. it- 

self which they had so lately left, the nature of the 

ground only permitted a confused view of spear points, 

lifted swords, and heads crowned with shaggy locks, 

swaying to and fro. ° 
“What means all this commotion?” asked the 

knight, with his hand on his sword. ; patka 


“Hist!” said the monk, pale as ashes, and leaning 
for support upon the cross. 


Suddenly, above the hubbub, was heard the voice 
of the king, in accents of menace and wrath, singular- 
ly distinct and clear; it was followed by 2 moment's 
silence—a moment’s silence followed by the clatter of 
arms, a yell, anda howl, and the indescribable shock 
of men. 

And suddenly again was heard a voice that seemed 
that of the king, but no longer distinct and clear!— 
was it langh?—was it groan? 

All was hushed; the monk was on his knees in 
prayer; the knight’s sword was bare in his hand. All 
was hushed—and the spears stood still in the air: 
when there was again a cry, as multitudinous but leas 
savage than before. And the Welsh come down the 
pass, and down the crags. ’ | 
The knight placed his back to a rock. ‘They have 
orders to murther us,” he murmured: “but woe to the 
first who come within reach of my sword!” 

Down swarmed the Welshmen, nearer and nearer; 
and in the midst of them three chiefs—the fatal three, 
And. the old chiet bore in his hand a pole or spear, and 
on the top of that spear, trickling gore step by step, 
was the trunkless head of Gryffyth the king. : 
“This,’”’ said the old chief, as he drew near, “this is 
our answer to Harold the earl. We will go with ye.” 
“Food! food!” eried the multitude. 

And the three chiefs (one on either side the trunk- 


less head that the third bore aloft). whispered, “We 
are avenged!” | 


“No secrets can pass between Harold and me.. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. | 


MRS. LE VERT AND HARRIET BEECHER 8TOWE. 
(From Phrenological Journal. | 

As the physiolgical laws of different latitudes are 

becoming better understood, our philosopbers and 

thinkers incline more and more strongly to the belief, 


naturally active and vivid, living at the very focus of | 
controversial theology, must have been rapidly devel- | 
oped by the stimulus of the fireside discussions and | 
the public miuistrations to which she was a constant — 
fistener. Accustomed to hear the abstract principles } 
of right and justice laid bare and inion by the | 
master-hand of her reverend father and his compeers, | 
she would naturally inquire with respect to all social | 


that climate exercises as potent an influence upon the 
formation and development of character as even race 
itself. Without stopping to illustrate this idea by ex- 
amples, we may say that the wide contrast between 
the two representative women whose names stand at 
the head of this article, is, to a great extent, the re- 
sult of the contrast between the climate of Florida and 
that of Massachusetts. 

This result of zone is probably more marked in wo- 
man than in man. It is his perogative and glory to 
brave and conquer every variation of temperature from 
the equator to the pole. Itis her destiny to adjust 
herself to the skies under which she is born. If these 
are mellow and warw, she will uconsciously and in- 
stinctively open her heart to all the gentle impulses 
and balmy breath of nuture. She will enjoy the beau- 
ty and fragrance of flowers, the melodies of song, 
the gushing life of tropical exurberance, and becomo 
in her being and character at once a type and a re- 
flection of the gorgeous fullness and pervasive frag- 
rance amid which her days pass. 

What but a life of social brightuess, mellow sym- 
pathies, and unclouded joyousness could we expect as 
a sequel to childhood passed on the coast of Florida, 
where, in her own vivid words, Mrs. Le Vert says her 


¢ first memories were “of the orange and live-oak trees 


shading the broad veranda; of the fragrant acacia, 


. oleander, and cape-jasimiu“trees which filled the par- 
terre sloping down to the sea-beacb; of merry races 


with my brother alovg the white sands, while the 
creamy waves broke over my fect and the delicious 
breeze from the gulf playéd in my hair, of the pet 
mocking-birds in the giant oak by my window, whose 

mge called me eac!: morning from dream-land.”’ 

Turn from such a childhood to the household of a 
New England minister iu Massachusetts forty years 
ago. or nearly half the year the streams 
are sealed with frost; the trees are leafless apparently 
dead; the air is cold; nature is forbidding; and how- 
ever man may breast the severities of the climate, wo- 
man must seek her enjoyment by the fireside in the 
amenities of bousebold life. In addition to this the 
limited income of a Congregational minister in those 
times mace industry and economy prime laws in such 
afamily. While the daughter of the governor of 
Florida was frolicking with her brother on the sea- 
beach, and romping through the orange groves, or 
playing hide-and-seek among the roses in January, or 
picnicking with army officers beneath tlhe magnolia 
groves, the child of the New England divine—the 
great champion of orthodoxy—was carefully -econo- 
mizing her time, so that between the making of beds, 
the sweeping of the floors, and the washing of dishes, 


she might cke out time for the mastery of her lessons | 


at school. Be sure her dress pocket was ample and 
ever filled with some interesting bapk to be read in 
every moment of leisure, and spores of knowledge 
thus at all times and everywhorg laid away in the 
cells of memory were kept fresh ahd ready for imme- 


diate and constant use. A mind | e Mrs. Stowe’s, 


— 


and moral questions into their respective merits, and | 
consider, not what was agrecable or pleasant or profit- | 
able to one’s-self, but only what is in accordance with | 
Such a brain, | 
with a-heart inclined to love virtue, and inheriting 


truth, justice, and the highest reason, 


benevolence and faith froma pious parentage, could find” 


pleasure only iu intense intellectual activity, and that © 


activity in the direction of benificencc and moral im- . 


provement. A childhood and girlhood thus 


must have resulted in giving ideas, activity, effective- — 
ness, and humanitarian convictions, which are, as we | 
of represen- | 


think, the distinguishing characteristics 
tative Northcrn women. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe must be pronounced, on the | 
whole, the most brilliant and most famous of Ameri- | 


assed, 


can female prose writers nowliving. Though a con- | 
stant contributor to various magazines and authoress | 


of several books, her fame will rest upon the work 


which immediately after its publication gave her a — 


national reputation. Her brain teems with all serts 
of valuable social ideas, and the range of her activity — 
takes in alike the delicate fireside problems and those | 
of larger import and wider scope. 

In society Mrs. Stowo has never 
never be, the burning and shining light that has for 
so many years illuminated Southern salons; but no- 
body carries into society an eye keener to detect ora | 

ncil more facile to portray the various characteris- — 
tics and the different phases of life there represented. | 
Receiving and retaining every impression which s0- , 
cial life is capable of making upon a finely organized | 
intellect, she retires to her composing-room, and with | 
brilliant grouping and artistic coloring weaves her | 
conclusions, her convictions, and her lessons into — 
stories which fascinate by their natural grace, delight — 
by their beauty of language, and tend to elevate soci- | 
ety by their high moral tone. i 

How many thousands have wept over the death of | 
Eva! How many thousands, as they lingered over | 
the fascinating page, have found their teeth clenched as | 
their eyes ran down the lines which recite the fearful _ 
story of Uncle Tom’s torture! And ten years ago | 


}how mauy hundred voters, who had up to that time 


been conservative, rose from the perusal of that book | 
thoroughly radical in their political convictions! 
While the giant wrong was being smitten by a hun | 
dred sledge-hammers weilded by brawny arms, the | 
wit of this one woman dealt it a home-thrust which | 
proved to be like the word of the Lord, a “divider be- | 
tween the joints and the marrow.” Her delicate — 
bodkin reached the heart of the monster and slavery | 
never recovered from that stab. © open: 
In person the authoress of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” — 
is slender byt agile, compact and highly organized. 
Her facultics are so harmonized as to work with the 
utmost smoothness, No onc of her mental powers 13 | 
sd wonderful as the memory of Mrs, Le Vert; but in | 
poise and effective vigor of mind Mrs. Stowe has | 
probably no superior among the writers of her sex. | 
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NATURAL CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Her mental concentration and endurance are very 
great. She can carry on her trains of thought and 
weave one of her charming narratives whilo engaged 
in domestic duties. Michelet speaks of the manner 
of her labor as follows: “Some one asked the charm- 
ing and illustrous Mrs. Stowe under what ciroumstan- 
ces ahe had written ‘Uncle Tom’s cabin?’ ‘While I 
was keeping the pot boiling,’ she replied.”’ 

When the futuro literary historian of this couutry 
sums up the performances of the first half of this cen- 
tury, the names of Prescett and of Bancroft will stand 
first in their departments. In fiction he must pro- 

“nounce “Uncle Tom” as the most charming, at the 
same time the most effective novel which the times 
produced. Mrs. Le Vert is also an authoress, but her 
style is as different from that of Mrs. Stowe’s as the 
splendor of a Brussels carpot from the beauty of a 
parterre of roses. 

One records her convictions, the other dashes off 
her impressions; one tells us of countless pleasant 
things she saw and innumerable kind people she met; 
while the other gives us the lesson and wisdom of for- 
eign travel—tells us what Europe is, and what it is 
not; delights us with little cabinet pon-and-ink paint- 
ing, and trenchant outlines of character. _ 

: The difference between these two women is, to a 

t extent, a sectional difference One is a good 
type of the Northern woman, the other a fair specimen 
of the Southern lady. The contrastis a radical one. 
The Northerner regards life failure if it is not effec- 
tive, and his ideal of a woman is ofa person fitted to 
aid and advance all the prime interests of society. 
The Southerner, on the other hand, regarding life 
mainly as a scene of enjoyment, looks upon woman 
as a creature of delight; and woman in that society 
rarely rises above the standard there fixed for her. 
Hence a person like Mrs. be Vert, formed to captivate 
Southern hearts and to be the delight of Southern 
society, appears to us of the Northern clime more 
splended than useful, more ornamental than valuable. 

On the other hand a person like Mrs. Stowe, diffi- 
dent and rotiring in general socicty and somewhat 
eccentric, must seem to a Southerner far more strenu- 
ous and earnest than is consistant with his ideal of 
the lovliness and the repose he sceks in the society of 
woman. 


NATURAL CAUSES OF DEATH. 


From the commencement’of life to the momeut of 
death there are mechanical and chemical changes, con- 
stant and uninterrupted, going on in our bodies. For 
example, we eat and drink for the express purpose of 
providing materials for repairing the waste of matter 
resulting from the working of the machinery. A 
soft, oily fluid is poured into the joints, to prevent 
friction, just as oil is poured into the axle-box of a 
coach wheel to prevent it wearing away the metal. 
Our bones are all frequently renewed, as well as our 


| flesh, from infancy to age; but not ina day, or an honr. 


Nature acts persistantly, but accomplishes nothing by 


| §pasmodic efforts. 


As soon as a particle of lime which was held in sol- 
ution in food is placed in the stomach, it is carried to 
the heart by appropriate vessels, and from thence con- 
veyed to an-artery, to be distributed to a payt most 


needed in some bone. There the little particle is de- 
posited, and becomes incorporated with the substanco 
of the hard structure where it was left. It becomes 
vitalized in its new connexion, An old particle, or as 
it were, an old brick, is detached from the wall to 
give place to a new one, It is carried out of the bod 
as useless matter, as its vitality has boen expended. 
So particles are perpetually changing places. This 
is vigorous life and health so long as the process is 
regularly performed. | 

In the lapse of timo the vital artizans, such ag the 
liver, spleen, kidneys, heart, stomach, &., are weary 
of years of incessant toil, and fail to act with that 
systematic activity of younger By this relax- 
ing, new pesdotes are not sent forward often enough, 
nor the effete ones removed quickly, and consequently 
there is mechanical pewter and a chemical one 
also. Thus we wearaway, and finally die of old age. 
When disease sets in, it is a sudden clog to the whecls 
asit were. Tho vital action by which life and con- 
sciousness are maintained cannot be suspended but a 
moment at furthest without hazzard of death, When 
a man. is drowned, the machine stops. If however 
certain measures are adopted, provided respiration bas 
beeu suspended but a few minutes, life may possibly 
be recalled, That is, the heart may be urged into 
contraction, and the lungs once more commence fill- 
ing and relapsing. | | 

Vhen thero are no violations of the vital laws, great 
longevity is attainable. Few, however, are so careful 
and discreet as not to trespass upon t!:emselves in some 


form, the penalty of which is sickness, suffering and a - 


premature death. | 

Wales, sharks, and some few of tho land animals 
whose food is invariably casy of digestion, and whose 
habits, regulated by instinct, are unchangeable as 
nature herself, live to immense long fag It is 
the opinion of some naturalists tbat the balaena, or 
white whale of the Arctic regions, may reach the 
patriarchal age of a thousand years. Sharks whose 
skeletons are not bones, but flexible cartilaginous 
levers, are also supposed to continue several cen- 
turies, if not destroyed by enemies. 

Notwithstanding the universal desire for life, which 
is instinctive, we thoughtlessly hasten the approach 
of the very calamity we so much dread. With all 
the light of modern science, in an age, too, remark- 
able for intelligence, we persue practices daily which 
we know to be destructive to hfe. Each thinks him- 
eelf removed from the dangers which threaten others; 
and acting upon the idea that all others are mortal 
but ourselves, we at last fall, as generations have 
before us, to be remembered no more for ever. 

Youth mav reach three seore and ten by simpl 
conforming to those natural laws which give healt 
and happiness. A deviation is perilous; si it be- 
hoves those who love life to shun every influence 
which interferes with the enjoyment of the most 
— of all blessings—a sound body and aclear 
mind. 


Every man, no matter how lowly he may appear to 
himself, might still endeavor to produce something 
for the benefit or use of society; remembering, that 
an insect furnishes by its labor materials wherewith 


to form the regal robes of kings. . 
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BRIGHAM AND HIS PROBLEM. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE, 


We have just struck upon one of the most important 
problems of the age. Our social and political neces- 
sities have driven Brigham upon it and those necessi- 
ties will drive the people after him. But it makes no 
difference what is the cause, we are, be it repeated, 
upon one of the most important problems of the times. 


In reality, that problem is the great commonwealth 


in its social and commercial forms. 

Of old times the Commonwealth was made to signi- 
fy the religious and national rights of a people ina 
very general sense, but after the Cromwellian strug- 
gle, followed by England’s greatest revolution under 
the reign of that illustrious hero and Statesman 
William of Orange, the Commonwealth took in a larger 
conception of political rights; and in the American 
revolution there was the consumation of all the strug- 
gles of nationalities for the inalianiable rights of 
man. 

This of the problems of the past; but the philoso- 
phers of the present age have been. conceptive with a 
new idea: it is that of a soctaL system embracing Com- 


‘mercial combinations and Co-opperative activities and 


interests all blended into the great commonwealth of a 
nation. Social philosophers and advanced statesmen 
became conscious of a cardinal lacking in the constitu- 
tions of the world: it was the lacking of social systems. 
Even England was without a social system; England, 
which had been a thousand years the foremost nation 
in everything where social and commercial interests 
were concerned. ~Her commonwealth she could date 
back to Alfred the Great; but where was her social 
system? Her commerce was the world’s commerce, but 
where some grand national institution taking it all in? 
her manufactures and trade were almost like the life- 


blood of the world; but where the system that return- | 


ed that life to the social body that gave its source? 
where, in fact, a social realization of a commonwealth? 

It is true that it was such men as Robert Owen and 
the Idealistic class of statesmen who at first began to 
entertain the conception of a grand social‘and com- 
mercial scheme to be incorporated with the common- 
wealth of a nation, and very justly they deemed the 
old miserable functions of polities unworthy national 
legislation. Why should not statesmen in the Con- 

ses and Parliaments of the nations legislate for the 
reat 
people instead of babbling over their politics and leav- 
ing the most cardinal interests of a nation in the 
hands of masters, capitalists, and speculators. 

These were questions for consideration, and they 
afforded movements for public agitation. But at 
length the problem passed -from the circle of mere 
idealists and the world saw born a Social Science Con- , 


gress. 

Russell and Brougham were its Presidents, Shafts- 
bury and Carlisle were its types of commoners—all the 
intellect of England formed the grand assembly; Rob- 
ert Owen, the venerable apostle of the conception of 
a social science and legislation, was there to sanctify 


.no social system no commerctal nationality. 


) he birth of that Congress with his dying blessing 


It was a grand sight! I saw the birth of that congress 
and that sight at Liverpool. Never shall I forget it | 
fcr it represents the final conception of our age and 
the world’s good time coming. “fe 

But who shall solve this problem, was my question 
as I sat in that Social Ecience Congress on the night 
of the People’s session, with one of the people’s voices, 
—who shall solve this problem? Robert Owen, its 
English apostle, bad lived to see it in the hands of | 
England’s most advanced statesmen, and from that | 
congress he was carried_away to gather np his feet 
and sleep with his forefathers. His friend Brougham | 
had supported the illustrous social apostle while he | 
made his tiny speech very: suggestive of the grand | 
second childhood which then spoke to the world the | 
amen of a giant life. It was a glorious triumph to 
the man. but who, I asked myself, can practically solve 
his vast problem, spite of the fact that it is now in the 
hands of this galaxy of English statesmen, in spite 
of the fact that there is connected with this ‘Upper 
House” a “Commons” of the greatest minds of the 
realm, in spite of the-fact that the People have been 
called in to make the congress worthy of a national 
acceptance?—yet who-shall who can solve this prob. 
lem? I answered then as now: there is one man, and — 
that man is Brigham Young!—one-people and they 
are the Mormons. ™ 


We are now thrown upon the solution of this very | 
problem. Brigham Young has taken it up> He 
must carry it through. It is now his mission, and inthe | 
line of the special mission of his life. A society builder 
is the type of his ministry, social systems are his ofl- | 
springs. He is no father of political systems, no pro- 
x of new dispensations, but he is the parent of s0- | 
cial constitutions; -he shall rank in history among the | 
founders of empires. H@wust then take up this great | 
problem of the age—aye the crowning problem of all 
the ages! He must work out in his lifetime a grand 
Commonwealth for Isracl that will take in all 
our social and commercial activities and interests. 
Politics! —throw politics to the dogs! Brigham and 
his people will have none of them: But the egy 

e 
Statesmen of England strikingly affirmed this fact 
when they left the halls of Parliament to set in the | 
Ampitheatre of Liverpool to hold their grog session 
of their “Social Science Congress” of the advanced 
minds of the world. And in our age that world must 
have given to it at least one commercial nationality. 
at least one completed commonwealth. I say Brig:, 
ham Young must do it or he will die with an unac- 
complished mission. That was his mission from the 
begining—his special mission, all his past works prove | 
it. He has been the father of social institutions, the 
father of a state, and he must complete his work. 
There is no playing with that work either on his part | 
or on ours—the people’s part. He has risen up to his 
part now our must comes uppermost, we mast rise up 
to make it ours. We must have a commercial nation: | 
ality, a combination of interests, a commonweal 
that will take us all in, and exacting from all in tur?, | 
give multiplied’good to all, we must have the strong: 
est of all bonds—self interest. 

The world is rushing against us with all its might, 
the future is coming to break us into pieces, but if the 
world be conquered and the future won, it is not we 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
" 
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who shall miscary. The antagonistic problem has 
been confessed. General Connor all the day long bold- 
ly confessed it, the old Vedette every morning did the 
same and the ter has defined it in as strong and 
plain terms as the English language will permit; and 
moreover, editors, railroad directors, and statesmen 
abroad freely confess their programme of the future. 
And this in the majority cases is without much ill- 
feeling. The exceptions are more amongst those in 
our midst than among honorable gentlemen abroad. 
There are two problems, and very legitimate ones too. 
Ours is one, the other isthe opposite of ours. Out- 


- side pressure will break up “this people,” as the Ve- 


dette used to satirically style us, unless “this people” 
refuse to be broken up. Good!—in the elegant phrase 


of 1 America “Bully!” Let the issue come. I 


pray God that Brigham Young may have his master- 
piece forced from him. If it master him and over- 
match his strength, then let it, but let it also mas- 
ter us and overmatch us the people, ere we give one 
inch of ground. — | 

Let the jssues then come up; for sooner or later 
they must come. The benevolent policy of the pre- 
sent is tobreak us up by social and commercial forces. 
When the Pacific Railroad reaches us ten years of its 
era will solve our = Such is the universal 
judgement. Undou 
now in hand, though*doubtless another will succeed 
in turn. We must meet the opposite issues with our 
social and commercial forces and combinations. 

Brigham has his new problem and he is leading out 
with it and we must follow. I say not this because I 
am much in the habit of following, I take all to 
witness that I generally go where I please, as far as any 
individual man as the legitimate right to pleasure 
himself at his own cost. I must have my own indivi- 
dual way I can’t help it ges’ I ran against a universe 
and then of course I show be smashed up for the will 
of the universe is stronger than mine. 

Now if the will of any of the merchants or trades- 
men of Utah isin opposition to the will of the times 
as it stands upon our side, if it is stronger than they 
are they must bear the smashing up; but they have 
the consolation that the future is hastening on the 
Pacific Railroad to smash us up in turn. Good then, 
let us meet it and test our will; but better then that 


‘our problem. 


Our absolute necessities force us out just as Brig- 
ham’s absolute necessities in the case force him out. 
Unless grappled with it can only be a question of 
time. Let that time be now; and let no man or wo- 
man buy or’ sell unless in the interest of our Com- 
monwealth. He that will not go with Brigham and 
the people in this great issue shall be left out of doors; 
though that should come against myself I amen it 
with all my heart, for this is a world important problem 
we have before us now. It is the rock upon which 
we shall build or split. The matter is therefore no 
playing matter. 

I have said that we have before us the crowning 
problem, not only of this age, but of all the ages to 
solve. As in many a case besides, a Providence has 
thrown us upon it, by the force of our necessities. 
It was this might of necessities “coming too, be it 
marked, not from our side, but from the ite side, 
that made our leaders the pioreers to thePacific, and 
out of a sect made us a state; for, notwithstanding 


tedly it will solve the problem 
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cavelling upon that point, still are we virtually a 
state even now, and more perchance might come of us 
in the multiplication sums of our future. 


Providence then forces upon us for solution the 


world’s greatest temporal problem: it is also our own, 
and that Providence comes in our necessities from the 
opposite side. If Brigham, with God above him and 
the people at his back, be equal to the task of solving 
it, the eyes of nations will’be upon the issue. Our 
religion has never been understood but our social and 
commercial weight has been felt on this continent and 
respected in spite of every censure of objectionable 
peculiarities. Here we have now a problem in which 
this community can make itself felt a hundred fold 
more than ever in the eventful past. 

The Great East India Company has been instanced 
and its marvelous results from small beginings brought 
up as an example suggestive of the proposed commer-. 
cial combination. Brigham Young the parent of a 
vast co-operative union of the Mormons in all the 
world,—Brigham Young the Chief Director of that 
union! Is not that as suggestive as the East India 


Company? Ask Lord John Russell, the first presi- . 


dent of the Social Science Congress, who in his speech 
has already, to his colleagues, pointed out.Brigham . 
Young and his social administration, as an example” 
marked upon the age. If the thrice prime minister * 
of England has thus cast him, surely it is fot far 
fetched to strike off Brigham Young as the head of a 
commercial company that will bear comparison with 
that of East India in its beginning and may be one 
that shall bear comparison with it in its consumations. 
_ Depend upon it, this problem can be made to grow 
into vast proportions, and wonderful results will come 
from its solution. More, very likely will come of the 
movement than is now designed. Know you not 
that the millions have been piled upon the pence, 
and how insatiable becomes the desire to pile up as 


‘the bulk increasea? It has been thus in the layin 


up of all imense fortunes, and in the working ont o 
every gigantic enterprise. The first penny gained 
gave not much zest; the first efforts of giant undertak- 
ings have made but little mark even in the projector's 
own mind unless it has been a railroad kind of scheme 
with a George Stephenson blending the idealistic and. 
practical in one great conception. Material wealth is 
an impulse almost like that of fanaticism. Now we 
have the one, so it is generally affirmed. Let us next 
be put into the way to get the mighty impulse of ac- 
cumulating material resources and there will be vast 
results indeed. But will it result in the material good 
of all who take up with their means and efforts Brig- 
ham’s great commercial problem? Most certainly it 
will, or the whole of the movement will fall to the 
ground a failure. Now Brigham is no failure, but a 
successful man in everything, and in this matter his — 
very success will consist in the amount of individual 
good disbursed. His work and mission hitherto has 
been to make the Mormons collectively. Has he not 
made out of a gathered mass of poor people 4 little 
nation in their social potency. His future work 
then seems to be a commercial commonwealth, and 
the very nature of that is individual as well as collec- 
tive gtbwth and good. The problem of his future 
will be as successful as that of his past and Lord 
John Russell will have the opportunity to point the 
man Brigham and his policies out to Europe again. 
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UY CUARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
(OOXTINTED 


CHAPTBR 


Hazel left off working and. looked greatly perplexed; the at- 
tack was so sudden in ity form, though it fad been a long 
time threatening. He found nothing to say; and she was im- 
patient to speak her mind, soshke replied to bis look. 

“You are w'gking yourself athome here. You are Content- 
ed? You are happy tn this borrible prison.”’ 

“‘And wh ¢ nott’’. said Hazel.—But he looked rather guilty.— 
‘Here are no traitors; no murderers, The animals are m 
the oae human being I eec makes mo better to look 
at her.” 

‘‘M".. Hazel, I am in a state of mind that romanco jars on me. 

' onest with me, and talk to mo like aman. I gay that you 

‘ amo all over with happiness and content, and that you——-now 


’ @ueswear me one question; why have you never lighted the bon- 


fire on Point?’ 

“Indeed I dont kuow,’’ said he, submissively. “I hare been 
so occupied.” 

“You have: and how? Notiu trylug to deliver us both from 
this dreadful sitnation, but to reconcile me to it. Yes, sir und- 
er pretence (that Is a hard word, but I oan’t help it) of keeping 
out the rain. Your rain is a bugbear. It never will rain. 
You are killing yourself almost, to make me comfortahle in 
this place. Comfortable?” ‘Sho began to writhe, and pant, 
with excitement long restrained And do you really suppose 

u oan make me live on like this; by building mea nice but? 

o you think I am all body and no soul, that shelter and 
warmth and enough to eat can keep my heart from breaking. 
and my cheeks from blushing night and day? When I wake in 
the morning I find myself blushing to my fingers’ ends.”” ‘Then 
sho writhed away from him. “bh, my dear father, why did I 
ever leave you!’’ Then writbed back. “Keep me here? 
make me live months and years on this island. Have you 
sistera? Have you a mother? Asb yourself, is it likely? No; 
if you will not belp me; and they don’t love me enough to come 
nod find me and take me homo, I'll go to another home with- 
ont your help or any man’s,"’ She roso suddenly to her feet 
“PH tie my clothes tight around me, and filing myself down 
from that point on the sharp rocks below. I'll find a way 
from this place to Heaven, if there's no way from it to those I 
love on cartb.”’ | 

Tben she sank down and rooked hersolf and sobbed hard. 

The strong passion of this bitberto gentle creature quite 
frightened her unhappy friend. who knew more of books than 
woman. He longed to 300the her and comfort bor; but what 
could he say. Ho cried out in despair, “My God, oan I do no- 


thing for her.”’ 
She turned on him like lightning. “You can do anything; 
everything. You can restore us both to our friends, You can 
gave my life. my reason. For that will first, I think. What 
had I done? what had I ever done since | was born, to be go 
bronght down? Wasever an English lady-—?-And then I 


_ have such an irritation on my skin, all over me; I sometimes 


wish the ticer would come and tear me all to pieces; yes all to 
” And with that her white teeth clicked together con- 
vulsively. ‘Do!’’ said she, darting back to the point as swiftly 
as sbe had rushed away from it. “Why put down that, and 
leave off inventing fifty little ne thipge for me. and do 
one great thing instead. Oh, do not fritter that great mind of 
‘youre away in painting and patching my prison; but bring it all 
to bear on getting me.outof my prison, Call sea and land to 
our rescue. Let them know a poor girl is here in unhoard-of, 
uofathonable misery: bere, in the middle of this awful ocean.” 
Hazel sighed deeply, ‘No ships seem to pass within sight 
of he muttered, 
“What does that matter to you? You areno com™on map; 
ua.oan Inventor. Rouse all the powers of your mind. 
re mnst be some way. Think for me. 
my blood will be on your head.” 
Hazel turned pale and put his head in-bis hands, and tried to 
think. 
She leaned towards him with great dathing oyos of purest 


_ The problem dropped from bis lips a syllable at a time. “To. 
diffuse—intelligenco—a hundred leagues from a fixed polnt— | 
an island?” 

She leaned towards him with flashing, expectant eyos. 

But he groaned, and said; ‘That seems impossible.”’ 

“Then trample on it,’’ said she. bringing his own words 
against him; for she used to remember all he said to her inthe | 
day,and ponder itat night, ‘Trample on it, subdue it, or- 
never speak to meagain. Ab,I am an ungrateful wretch to | 
speak harshly to you. It is my misery, not Me. Good. kind, | 

r. Hazel, rf pray. pray, pray, bring all the powers of that 
great mind to bear on this one thing. und save a poor girl, to | 
whom yon have been s0 kind, so considerate, #0 noble, 
80 delicate, 80 forbearing; now sare me from despair!” 

Hysterica! sobs cut her short here. and Hazel, whose loving | 
heart she had almost tern out of bis body. coulf only falter 
out in a broken voice, that he would obey her, ‘I'll work no | 
more for you at pe snid he, ‘sweet asit has been. I will 
think instead will go this momeut beneath the stars and | 
think all night.” 

The young woman was now leaning her head languidly back | 
against one of the trees, weak as water after herpzssion. Ho» | 
cast a look of ineffable love and pity on her, and withdrew | 
slowly to think beneath the tranquil stars. © 

Love bas se* men hard tasksin his time. 
a light one, our readers shall decide. | 

To diffuse intelligence from a fixad Island, over a hundred | 
leagues of ocean. 


Whether tbis was | 


CHAPTER XXYII. 


The perplexity into which Hazel wasthrown by the ontburet | 
of his companion, rendered him unable to reduce hey demand | 
at once to an intelligible form. For some moments he seri. | 
ously employed bis mind on tho problem until it assumed this | 


shape. 
Firstly: Ido not know where this island is, having no means | 
of ascertaining eithor its latitude or longitudo. 
Secondly: If I had euch a description of Ita locality, how } 
might thenews be conveyed beyond the limits-of the place? 
s the wildness of Helen’s demand broke upon his mind, he | 
emiled sadly,and sat down upon the bank of the little river, . 
near his boat-house. and buried his head in hishands. A deep 
groan burst from him, and the tears at last came through his | 
fingers, as in despair he thought bow vain must be any effori to | | 
content or to conciliate her pen with his own weakness | | 
he started to his feet, whena Wind was laid gently upon bis | 
arm. She stood beside him. | 
“Mr. Hazel,’’ sbe sajd. burriedly,—her voice was bnsky,— | 
“do not mind what I havesaid. I am unressonablo; and I em | 
sure I ought to feel obliged to you for all the—"” 
Hazel turned bis face towards her, and the moon glistened on | | 


the tears that still flowed down his checks. He tried to check © 
the utterance of her apology; but, ere ho could master his | 
voice, the girl’s cold and Sow age features eeemed to melt. 
She turned away, wrung her hands, and with a sharp quivering — 
cry, she broke forth.— 

“QO, sir! O, Mr. Hazel! do forgive ms. Iam nat ungratefwi, 
indeed, indeed, Iam not; but I am mad with despair. Judge | 
me with compassion. At this moment, those who are very | 
dear to me are awaiting my arrival in London; and when they }; 
learn the loss of the Proserpine, bow great will be their misery! | 
Well, that misery is added to mine. Then thy poor papa: be 
will never know how much he loved me until this newsreach- | 
esbim. And to think that I am dead to them, yet living! lir- 
ing here helplessly, helplessly. Dear, dear. Aribur, how you | 

il suffer formy sake. O papa, papa! sball I never see you | 

n’”’ and she wept bitterly. | 

“T am helpless either to aid or to console you, Miss Rolles- 
ton. By the act ofa Divine Providence you were cast upon | 
this desolate shore, and by the same will I waa appointed to » 
serve and to provide for your welfare. I pray God that Ho will | 
give me health and strength to assist yon. Good night.”’ 

She looked timidly at him for a moment, then slowly regain- 
ed ber hut. He had spoken coldly. and with dignity. She felt 
humbled, the more eo, that be had only bowed his aoknowledg- | 7 
ment toapolégy. . | 

For more than an hour she watched him, as he paced up aud 
down between the bpat-house and the shore; then he advanced 
a little towards her shelter, and she shrank into ber bed, after 
gently closing the door. Ina few mowments ebe crept again to : 
peep ae, and to sec if he were still there, but be had disap: | 


peared. 
The following morning Helen was surprized to see the boat | | 
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; she Was not at all accustomed; his manners were always 


riding at anchor in the surf, and Hazel busily engaged on ber 
trim. He was soon on shore, and by her side. 

“J am afraid [ must leave you for a day, Miss Rolleston.’’ he 
sald. ‘I wish to make a circuit of the island; indeod, I ought 
to have done 80 many days ago.” 

“Jg such an expedition necessary? Surely you have bad 
enough of the sea.” 

“It is very neceseary. You have urged me to undertake. this 
enterprise. You see, it is the first step towards announcing to 
all passing vessels our presence in this place. I bave com- 
menced operations already, See on yonder bluff, which I have 
called Telegraph Point, I have mounted the boat’s ensign, and 
now it Goats from the top of the tree beside the bonfire. I car- 
ried it there at sunrise. Do yon see that pole { have shipped on 
board the boat? that is intended as a signal, which shall be ex- 
hibited on your great palm-tree, The flag will then stand as a 
signal on the northern coast, and the palm-tree thus accoutred, 


will serve for a similar purpose.on the western extremity of. 


the island. As I pass along the southern and castern shores, [ 
propose to select spots where some mark can be erected, such 
as may be visible to ships at sea.”’ 

“But will they remark euch signals?” 

“Be assured they wil!,.if they come. witbin sight of the 
place.’ 

Hazel knew that there was little chance of such an event; but 
it was something not to be neglected, He also explained that 
it was necessary he should arrive at a knowledge of the Island, 
the character of its shores; and from the sea he could rapidly 
obtain a plan of the place; ascertain what small rivers there 
might be, and, indeed, see much of its interior: for be judged 
it ra not more than ten miles in Jength, and ecarcé three in 
width. 


Helen felt rathor disappointed that no trace of the emotion 
he displayed on the provious night remained in bis manner, or 
in the expression of hisface. She bowed her permission to 
bim rather hangbtily, and sat down to breakfast on some baked 
— and some rough oysters, which he had raked up from tho 

ay while bathing that sone The young man had regain- 
ed an olasticity of bearing, an independence of tone, to rane 
80 
and deferential; but his expression was more firm, and she felt 
that the reins had beon gently removed from her possession, 
and there was a will to guide her which she was bound to ac- 
knowledge and obey. 


She did not argue in this wise, for it ia not human to reason 
and to feel at the same momeng, She felt then instinctively 
that the man was quietly asséfing his superiority, and the 
child pouted. 3 

Hazel went about his work briskly; the boat was soon laden 
with every requisite, Helen watched these preparations ask- 
ance, vexed with the expedition which she had urged him to 
make. Then she fell to reflecting on the change that seemed to 
have taken place in her character, she, who was once so 
womanly, so firm, so reasonable, —~why had «be become so pet- 
ulant, and capricious? 


The sail was set, and all ready to run the cutter into the surf 
of the rising tide, when, taking a sudden resolution, as it were, 
Holen came rapidly down, and said, ‘‘I will go with you, if 
you please,” half in command and balf in doubt. Hazel look- 
ed a little surprised, but very pleased; and then she added, 
‘I hope I shall not be in your way.” 

He assured on the contrary, that she might bo of great assis- 
tance to him; and now with doubled alaocrity, be ran out the 
little vessel and leaped into the prow as she danced over the 
waves. He taught ber how to bring the boat’s head round with 
the help of an oar, and when all was snug, left her at the helm 
On reacning the month of the bay, If it could so be called, he 
made her remark that it was closed by reefs, except to tho 
north and to the west. The wind being southerly, be bad de- 
cided to pass to the west, and so they opened the sea about 
balf a mile from the shore, ; 

For about three miles they perceived it consisted of a line of 
bluffs, cleft at intervals byemall narrow bays,-the precipitous 
sides of which ‘vere lined with dense foliage. Into these fis- 
sures thesea entered with a mournful sound, that died away as 
it crept up the yellow sands with which these nooks were car: 
peted. An exclamation from Helen attracted his attention to 
the horizon on the northwest, where a long line of breakers 
glittered in the sun. A reef or losy sandy bay appeared to ex- 
ist in that direction, about fifteen miles away, and somothin 
more than a mile in length. As they proceeded, he mark 
roughly on the side of bis tin baler, with tho point of a pin 


borrowed from Helen, the form of a coast line. 

An hour and half brought them to the north-western ©xtreui- 
ity of the island. As they cleared the sbelter of the Jaga, *he 
southerly broeze coming with some force across the ~S, 
caught the cutter, and she lay over in a wey to inspire Helen 
with alarm, she was about to let go tho tiller, whon Hazel 
seized it, accidéntally enclosing her hand under tho grasp of 
his own, as he pressed the tiller hard to port. 


“Steady, please; don’t relinquish your hold; it fs all right,— 
uo fear,’’ be cried, as he kept bis eyo on their sail. 


He held this course fora mile or more, and then judging 
With a long tack he conld weather the southerly side of the 
island, he put the boat about. He took occasion to explain 

ow necessary it was, and she learned tho alphabet of nav 
tion. The western end of their little land now lay before them, 
it was about three miles in breadth. Fortwo miles the bluff 
coast line continned unbroken; then a deep bay, a mile in 
width and two miles in depth, was made hy a long tongue of 
sand projecting westerly; on its extremity grew the gigantic 

alm, well recognized as Helen’s land mark. Hazel stood up 
n the boat to reconnoltre the coast; He perceived the sandy 
shore was dotted with multitudes of dark objects. Erelong, 
these objects were seen to bé in motion, and, pointing them out 
to Helen, with a smile, he said,— 

“Beware, Miss Rolleston, yonder aro your bug-bears,—and 
in some force, too. Those dark masses, moving upon the bil- 
locks of sand, or rolling on tho surf, are sea-lions,—the phoce 
leonina, or lion-seal.”’ ae 

Helen strained hor eyes to distingnish the forms, but onl 
descried the dingy objects, While thus engaged, she allo 
the cutter to fall off a little, and, ere Hazel bad resumed his 
hold upon the tiller, they were fairly in the bay; the great 
palm-troe on their starboard-bow. 


“You seem determined to make the acquaintance of your 
he remarked; “‘you perceive that we are embay- 

Her consteruation amused him; she saw that if they beld 
their present course, the cutter would take the beach about a 
mile ahead, were these animals were densely crowded. 

At this moment, something dark bulged up close beside her 
in the sea, and the rounded back df a monster rolled vver and 
disappeared. Hazel let drop the sail, for they were now fairly 
in the smooth water of the bay, and glosze to the sandy spit, the 
gigantic ee of the palm-tree was dn their quarter, about half 
a mile off. 7 7 

*He took to the oars, and rowed slowly towards the shore 
A small seal rose bebind the boat and followed them, plays 
with the blade, its gambols resembling that of @ kitten. 
pointed out to Helen the mild expression of the ereature’s face, 
and assured her that all this tribe were harmless animals, and 
susceptible of domestication. The cnb swam up to the boat 
quite fearlessly, and he touched its head gentiy;he encouraged 
ber to do the like, but she shrank from its contact. They were 
now cloge ashore, and Hazel, throwing out his anchor in two 
feet of water, prepared to land the beam of wood he had 
brought to decorate the palm-tree as a signal. 

The buge stick was soon heaved overboard, and he leaped 
afterit. He towed it to the nearest landing to the tree, and 
dragged it high up on shore. Scarcely h ® disposed it con- 
veniently, intending to return in a day or two, with the means 


| of affixing itin a prominent and remarkable manner, in the 


form of a spar across the trunk of thepalm, when a cry from 
Helen recalled him. A large number of the sea-lions were 
coasting a down the surf towards the boat; indeed, a 
dozen of them bad made their appearance around It. 

Hazel shouted to her not to fear, and desiring that ber alarm 
should not spread to the swarm, he passed back quietly, 
but rapidly. When he reached the water, three or foar of 
animals were already floundering between him and the boat. 
He waded slowly towards one of them. and stood “beside it, 
The man and the creature looked quietly at each other, and 
then the seal rolled over. with a snuffing. self-satisfied air, 
winking its soft eyes with immense complacency. 


Helen, in her alarm, could not resist a smile at this conclu- 
sion of so terrible a demonstration; for, with all their gontle 
expression, the tusks of the brute looked formidable. But when 
she saw Hazel pushing them aside, and patting a very emall 
cub on the Back, she recovered her courage completely. 

Then he’ took to his oars again; and, aided by the tide 
which now on the ebb, bo rowed round the south-western 
extremity of the Island. He found the wator here, as he an- 


| ticipated, very shallow. 
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It was midday when they were fairly on the southern coast; 
and now, sailing with the wind aft, the cutter ran through the 
water at racing speed.- Fearing that some reefs or rocky for- 
mations might exist in their course, he reduced sail, and kept 
away from the shore, about a mile. At this distance he was 
better able to see inland, and mark down the accidence of its 
formation. 

The southern coast was uniform, and Helen gaid it resembled 
the cliffs of the Kentish or Sussex coast of England, only the 
English white was here replaced by the pale volcanic gray. By 
one o'clock they came abreast the very spot where they had 
first made land; and, as they judged, due south of their resi- 
dence. Had they landed here, a walk of three miles across the 
centre of the island would have brought theni home. 


For about a similar distance the coast exhibited monotonous 
cliffs unbroken even by arill. It was plain that the water- 
shed of the island was all northward. They now approached 
the eastern end, whererose the circular mouutain of which 
mention has been already made, This eminence had evident- 
ly, at one time been detached from the rest of the land to which 
it was now joined by a neck of swamp about a mile and a half 
in breadth, and two miles in length. 

Hazel proposed to reconnoitre this part of the shore nearly, 
and ran the boat close in to land. The reeds or canes with 
' which this bog wasdensely clothed, grew in a dark spongy 
soil. Here and there this waste was dotted with ragged trees ' 
which he recognized as the cypress; from its guant branches 
hung a black, funeral kind of weeper, a kind of moss resemb- 
ling iron gray horsehair both in texture and uses, though not 
so long in the staple. This, Hazel explained to Helen, was 
yery common in such marshy ground, and was the death-flag 
va hese by Nature to warn man that malaria and fever were 
the . — and inalienablo inhabitants of that fatal neigh- 
por 


Looking nurrowly along the low shore for some good land- 
ing, where, under shelter ofa tree they might repose for an 
hour, and spread their mid-day repast, they discovered an 
opening in the reeds, a kind of lagoon or bayou, extending in- 
to the morass between the highlands of the island and the cir- 
cular mountain, but close under the base of the latter. This 
inlet he proposed to explore, and accordingly the sail was taken 
down and the cutter was poled into the narrow creek. The 
water here was so pou Lamy the keel slid over the quicksand 
into which the oar sank freely. The creek soon became (nar- 
row, the water deeper, and of a blacker célor, and the banks 
more rym vered with canes. These grew to the hight of 
ten and twélve feet, and as close as wheat in a thick crop. The 
air felt dank gnd heavy, and hiimmed with myriads of cts. 
The black Water became so deep and the bottom so sticky that 
Hazel took tothe oars again. The creek narrowed as they 

roceeded, untilit proved scarcely wide enough to admit of 

is working the boat. The hight of the reeds hindered the 
view on either side. Suddenly, however, and after proceeding 
very slowly through the bends of the canal, they decreased in 
hight and density, and they emerged into an open space of 
about five acres in extent, a kind of oasis in this reedy desert, 
created by a mossy mound which arose amidst the morass, and 
afforded firm footing, of which agrove of trees and innumerable 
shrubs availed themselves. Helen uttered an exclamation of 
delight as this island of foliage in a seaof reeds met her eyes, 
that had been famished with the arid monotony ofthe brake. 

They soon landed. 


Helen insisted on the preparations for their meal being left 
to her, and having selected a sheltered spot she was soon busy 
with their frugal food. Hazel surveyed the spot, and selecting 
a red cedar, was soon seated forty feet above her head; mak- 
ing a topographical survey of the neighborhood. He found. 
that the bayou by which they had entered continued its course 
to the northern shore, thus cutting off the mountain or easterly 
end, aud forming of it a separate island. He saw that a qnar- 
ter of atmile further on the bayou or canal parted, forming 
two streams, of which that to the left seemed the main channel 
This he determined to follow, Turning to the west, that is 
towards their home he saw ata distance of two miles a crest of 
hills broken into cliffs, which defined the limit of the mainland. 
The sea had at one time occupied the site where the morass now 
stood. These cliffsformed a range, extending from north to 
south; their precipitous sides clothed here and there with trees, 
marked where the descent was broken by platforms. Between 
him and this range the morass extended. Hazel tepk note of 
three places where the descent from these hills into the marsh 
could, he believed, most readily be made. 

On the easternside, and close above him arose the peculiar 


THE UTAH MAGAZINE. 


mountain. Its form was that of a truncated cone, and its sides 
densely covered with trees of some size. Phe 

The voice of Helen called him from his perch, and he descen- 
ded quickly, leaping into a mass of brushwood growing at the 
foot of his tree. Helen stood a few yards from him, in ad mira- 
tion, before a large shrub. | 


“look, Mr. Hazel, whata singular production,’’ said the 
girl, as ahe stooped to examine the plant. It bore a number of 
red flowers, each growing out of a fruit like a prickly pear. 
These flowers were in various stages: some were just opened 
like tulips; others, more advanced, had expanded like umbrel- 
las, and quite overlapped the fruit, keeping it from sun and 
dew; others had served their turn that way, and been withered 
by the sun’s yays. But, wherever this was the case, the fruit 
had also burst open and displayed or discharged its contents 
looked like seeds; but on narrower inspection proved to be 
little insects with pink transparent wings, and bodies of incred- 
ibly vivid crimson. 

Hazel examined the fruit and flowers very carefully, and 
stood rapt, transfixed. 

“Tt must be!—and it is!”’ said he, at last. 
I've not died without seeing it.”’ 

“What is it?”’ said she. 

“One of the most valuable productions of the earth. 
eochineal. This is the Tunal-tree.’’ 


“O! indeed,’ said Helen, indifferently: ‘“‘cochinea] is used for 
a dye; but as itis not probable we shall require to dye any- 
thing, the discovery seems to me more curious than useful.” 

“Ycu wanted some ink. This pigment, mixed with lime- 
juice, will form a beautiful red ink. Will _ lend me your 
handkerchief and permit me to try if I have forgotten the meth- 
od by which these little insects are obtained.”” He asked her 
to hold her handkerchief under a bough of the Tunal-tree, 
where the fruit was ripe. He then shook the bough. Some in- 
sects fell at once into the cloth. A great number rose and buz- 
zed a little in the sun not a yard from where they were born; 
but the sun dried their blood so promptly that ny | soon fell 
dead in the handkerchief. These that the sun eo killed went 
through three phases of color before theireyes. They fell 
down black or nearly, They whitened on the cloth; and after 
that came gradually to their final color, a | crimson. The 
insect thus treated, appeared the most vivid of all. 

They soon secured about a half a tea-cup full; they were 
rolled up and pnt away, then they sat down and madea very 
hearty meal, for it was now past two o’clock. They re-entered 
the boat, and passing once more into the morass they found the 
channel of the bayou as it apggoached the northern shore less 
difficult of navigation. The bottom became sandy and hard, 


“Well, I’m glad 


It is 


and the presence of trees in the swamp proved that spots of } 
Bat the water shallowed, and | 


terra firma were more frequent. 
as they opened the shore, he saw with great vexation that the 
tide in receding had left the bar at the mouth of the canal visi- 
ble in some parts He 
grounded. This was a sad affair. Therelay the sea not fifty 
yardsahead. Hazel leaped out, and examined and forded the 


channel, which at this place was about two hundred feet wide. | 


He found a narrow passage near the eastern side, and to this 
he towed the boat. Then he begged Miss Rollgston to and, 
and relieved the boat of the mast, sailand oars. Thus light 
ened, he dragged her into the passage: but the time occupied 
in these preparations had been also occupied by Nature,—the 
tide had receded, and the cutter stuck immovably in the water- 
way. about six fathoms short of deeper water. 


“‘ Vhat is to be done now?” inquired Helen, when Hazel re 
tarned to her side, panting, but cheerful. 

“We must/await the rising of the tide, I fear we are impris- 
oned here fér three hours at least,’’ : 

There was no help for it. Helen made light of the misfor- 
tune, The spot where they landed ‘was enclosed between the 
twovissues of the lagoon. They walked along the shore to the 
more easterly, and the narrower canal, and, on arriving, 


sing into the other canal, by that to reach the sea. They bur: 
ried back, but found by this time the tide had left the cutter 
high and duy on the sand. So théy had no choice but to wait 
ving three hours to spare, Hazel asked Miss Rolleston’ 
permission to ascend the mountain. She assented to rema 
near the boat while he was engaged in this expedition. The 
ascent was too rugged and steep for her powers, and the se# 
shore and adjacent groves would find her ample amusement 
during his absence, She accompanied him to the bank of the 


ushed on, however, until the boat | 


Haze! | 
found to his great annoyance that there was ample water (0 _ 
have floated the cutter bad he selected that, the least promising | 
road. He suggested a return by the road they came, and, pa | 
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smal oon, which he forded, and waving an adieu to her ' 
he soe into the dense wood with which the sides of the | 
moun were elothed. 


She waited some time, and then she heard his voice aieating 
to her from the heights above. The mountain top was about 
three quarters of a mile from where she stood, and seemed 
much nearer. She turned back towards the boat, walking 
slowly, but paused as a faint and distant cry again reached her 
ear. It was not repeated, and then she entered the grove, 

The ground beneath her feet was soft with velvety moss, 
and the dark foliage of the trees rendered the air cool and de- 
liciously fragrant. After wandering for some time, she re- 
gained the edge of the grove near the boat, and. selecting a 

tat the foot of an aged cypress, she sat down with her back 
against its trunk. Then she took out Arthur’s letter, and be- 

n to read those impassioned sentences; as she read she sighed 
Toostr, as earnestly she found herself pitying Arthur’s condi- 
tion more than she regretied her own. She fell into a reverie, 
and ftom reverie into a drowsy languor. How long she re- 
mained in this state she could not remember, but a slight rustle 
overhead recalled her senses. Believing it to be a bird moving 
in the branches she was resigning herself again to rest when 
she became sensible of a strange emotion, a conviction that 
something was watching her with a fixed gaze. She cast her 
eyes around, but saw nothing, She looked upwards. From 
the tree immediately above her lap depended a snake, its tail 
coiled around a dead branch. The reptile bung straight, its 
: es fixed like two rubies upon Helen’s, as very slowly it let 

If down by its uncoiling tail. Now its head was on a level 
with hers; in another moment it must drop into her lap. 

Sho was paralyzed. | 


THE TRIAL OF BARDELL VERSUS PICKWICK. 


THE SPEECH FOR oR THE PLAINTIFF, 


On the mgrning of the trial of the great action for breach of 
promise of marriage—Bardell against Pickwick—the defend- 
ant, Mr. Pickwick; being escorted into court, stood up ina 
state of agitation and took a glance around him. There were 
already a pretty large sprinkling of spectators in the gallery, 
and a numerous muster of gentlemen in wigs in the barrister’s 
seat, who, presented, as a body, all that pleasing and extensive 
variety of nose and whisker for which the bar of England is 
justly celebrated. Such of the gentlemon as had a briet to 


_ carry carried it in as conspicuous a manner. as possible, and oe- 
-casionally scratched their noses with it, to impress it more 


strongly on the observation of the spectators; other gentlemen, 
who had no briefs, carried under their arms goodly octavos; 
with a red label behind, and that under-done-pie-crust-colored 
cover which is technically known as “law-calf.” Others, who 
had neither briefs nor books, thrust their hands into their 
pockets, and looked as wise as wa 4 could. The whole, to the 
great wonderment of Mr. Pickwick, were divided into little 
oups, who were chatting and discussing the news of the da 

n the most unfeeling manner possible, just as if no trial at all 
were coming on. 

A loud, cry of ‘‘Silence!’’ announced the entrance of the 
judge, who was most particularly short; and so fat that he 
seemed all face and waistcoat. Ho rolled in upon two little 
turned legs; and having bobbed to the bar, who bobbed to 
him, put his little legs underneath his table, and his little 


three-cornered hat upon it; a sensation was then perceptible in ~ 


the body the court; and immediately afterwards Mrs. Bardell, 
the plaintiff, supported by Mrs. Cluppins, her bosom friend 
number one, was led in, inadrooping state. An extra-sized 
umbrella wasdhen handed ia by Mr. Dodson, and a pair of pat- 
tens by Mr. oo and Fogg being the plaintiff's attor- 
neys), each of whom had prepared a oe and melan- 
choly face for the occasion. Mrs. Sanders, bosom friend num- 
ber two, then appeared, leading in Master Bardell, whom she 
placed on the floor of the court in front of his hysterical 
mother—a commanding position, in which he could not fail to 
awaken the sympathy of both judge and poy This. was, not 
done without considerable opposition on the part of the youn 
fhe fall himself, who had misgivings that his ae plac 
re full glare of the judge’s eyes was only a formal prelude 
dl his being immediately ordered away for instant execu- 
n. 
Pi, am for the plaintiff, my Lord,’’ said Mr. Sergeant Buz- 


Court.—‘ Who is with you, brother Buzfuz?”’ 
Mr. Shimpin bowed, to intimate that he was, 


= ed for the defendant, my Lord,” said Mr. Sergéant 
na 
Court. wit you, brother Snubbin?”’ 

“Mr, Phunky, m rd,” 

Court.—“Go on. 

Mr. or proceeded to “open the case;’’ and the Case ap- 

eared to have very little inside it when he had opened it, for 
kept such particulars as he knew completely to himself. 

Sergeant Buzfuz then rose with all the majesty and dignity 
which the grave nature of the proceedings demanded, and hay- 
ing whispered to Dodson, and conferred briefly with Fogg, 
are his gown over his shoulders, settled his wig, and addres- 

the jury. 

Sergeant Buzfuz began by saying that never, in the whole 
course of his professional experience,—never, from the very 
first moment of his applying himself to the study and practice 
of the law, bad. he approached a case with such a heavy sense 
of the responsibility imposed upon bim,—a responsibility He 
could never have supported, were he not buoyed up and sus- 
tained by a conviction, so strong that it amounted to positive 
certainty, that the cause of truth and justice, or, in other words, 
the cause of his much-injured and most oppressed client, must 
— with the high-minded and intelligent dozen of men ‘whom 

e now saw in that box before him. 

Counsels always begin in this way, because it puts the jury 
on.the best terms with themselves, and makes them think what 
— fellows they must be. A visible effect was produced im- 

ately: several jurymen beginning to take voluminous 
notes. 


“You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Sergeant Buzfuz, well knowing that from the learned 
friend alluded to the gentlemen of the iy had heard nothing 
at all,—‘‘you have heard from my learned friend, — 
that thi: -* an action for a breach of promise of marri , in 
which the dam are laid at £1,500. But you have not heard 
from my learned friend, inasmuch as it did not come within m 
learned friend’s Yoo gu to tell you, what are the facts an 
circumstances of this case. Those facts and circumstances, 
gentlemen, you shall hear detailed by me, and proved by the 
eaangenen le female whom I will place in that box before 


you 

“The plaintiff is a widow; yes, gentlemen, a widow. The 
late Mr, Bardell, after enjoying, for many years, the esteem and 
confidence of his soverei n, as one of Sis royal revenues, glided 
almost imperceptibly from the world, to segk elsewhere for 
that repose and @ which a custom-house canmever afford.” 

This was a pathetic description of the deceaBe of Mr. Bardell, 
who had been knocked on the head with a quatt-pot in a pub- 
lic-house céllar. 

‘Some time before Mr. Bardell’s death, he had stamped his 
likeness upon a little boy. With this little ‘boy, the onl pledge 
of her departed exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk fro m the 
and courted the retirement and tranquility of Goswell street ; 
and she placed in her front parlor window a written placard, 
bearing this inscription: ‘Apartments furnished for a single 
gentleman. Inquire within.”” Here Sergeant Buzfuz paused, 
while several gentlemen of the jury took a note of the docu- 
ment. 


“There is no date to that, is there, sir?” inquired a juror. 

“There is no date, gentlemen: but I am instructed to say 
that it was putin the plaintiff's parlor window jast this time 
three years. Now I entreat the attention ofthe jury to the 
wording of this document,—‘Apartments furnished for a single 
gentleman’! ‘Mr. Bardel,’ said the widow,—‘Mr. Bardell was a 
man of honor, Mr. Bardell was a man of his word, Mr. Bardell 
was no deceiver, Mr. Bardell was once a single gentleman 
himself: in single gentlemen I shall perpetually see something 
to remind me of what Mr. Bardell was when he first won my 
young and untried affections; toa single gentleman shall my 
lodgings be let.’ Actuated by this beautiful and touching im- 
pulse, (amoung the best impulses of our imperfect nature, gen- 
tlemen,) the desolate widow dried her tears, furnished her first 
floor; caught her innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and pu 
the bill up in her genet ow. Didit remain there lo 
No. Before the bill had been in the parlor window three days 
—three days, gentlemen—a Being, erect upon two legs, and 
bearing all the outward semblance of a man, and not of a yl 
ster, knocked at Mrs. Bardell’s door. He inquired within; 
took the lodgings, and on the very next day he entered is 

ion 0 them. This man was Pickwick »—Pickwick, the 
efendant.”’ 

Sergeant Buzfuz here Toa for breath. The silence awoke 
Mr. J salies Stareleigh, immediately wrote down something 
with a pen aby ink in it, and looked pro- 
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